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The HUD Homeless Assistance Grants: 
Distribution of Funds 



Summary 

The U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) distributes 
four homeless assistance grants, each of which provides funds to local communities 
to finance a range of housing and supportive services options for homeless persons. 
These four grants — the Emergency Shelter Grants (ESG) program, the Supportive 
Housing Program (SHP), the Shelter Plus Care (S+C) program, and the Section 8 
Moderate Rehabilitation for Single Room Occupancy Dwellings (SRO) program — 
are authorized in the Me Kinney- Vento Homeless Assistance Act (P.L. 100-77, as 
amended). Congress appropriates one lump sum for all four grants, and HUD then 
determines how the funds are allocated among the four programs. 

HUD distributes the four homeless assistance grants annually to eligible 
applicants, which include states, metropolitan areas, counties, nonprofit 
organizations, and public housing authorities. Funds for the ESG program are used 
primarily for the short-term needs of homeless persons, such as emergency shelter, 
while the SHP, S+C, and SRO programs address longer-term transitional and 
permanent housing needs. HUD uses one method to distribute funds for the ESG 
program and another method to distribute funds for the SHP, S+C, and SRO 
programs. 

The ESG program distributes funds to states, counties, and metropolitan areas 
using the Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) program formula. In 
general, states and communities receive the same proportion of ESG funds that they 
received in CDBG funds the previous fiscal year. After they receive funds, states and 
communities then distribute them to homeless service providers, including nonprofit 
organizations and local government entities. 

The SHP, S+C, and SRO grants are distributed through a competitive process 
called the Continuum of Care (CoC) application system (these three grants are 
sometimes referred to as the “competitive grants”). Through the CoC process, 
representatives from local community organizations work collaboratively to develop 
a plan for addressing homelessness in their area. They then determine which 
homeless services providers in the community should receive funding and submit a 
unified application to HUD. HUD then uses a multi-step process to determine which 
homeless services providers should receive funding. This involves both a formula 
aspect, through which HUD determines community need using the CDBG formula, 
and a competitive aspect, through which HUD assigns points for various elements 
included in the CoC application. 

In the 110 lh Congress, bill have been introduced in both the House and the 
Senate that would reauthorize the homeless assistance grants and change some 
aspects of how they are distributed. The Community Partnership to End 
Homelessness Act (S. 1518) was approved by the Senate Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs Committee on September 19, 2007. In the House, the Financial 
Services Committee approved the Homeless Emergency Assistance and Rapid 
Transition to Housing (HEARTH) Act (H.R. 840) on July 31, 2008. 
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Introduction 

Homelessness in America has always existed, but it did not come to the public’ s 
attention as a national issue until the 1 970s and 1 980s, when the characteristics of the 
homeless population and their living arrangements began to change. Throughout the 
early and middle part of the 20th century, homelessness was typified by “skid rows” 
— areas with hotels and single-room occupancy dwellings where transient single 
men lived. 1 Skid rows were usually removed from the more populated areas of cities, 
and it was uncommon for individuals to actually live on the streets. 2 Beginning in 
the 1970s, however, the homeless population began to grow and become more visible 
to the general public. According to studies from the time, homeless persons were no 
longer almost exclusively single men, but included women with children; their 
median age was younger; they were more racially diverse (in previous decades the 
observed homeless population was largely white); they were less likely to be 
employed (and therefore had lower incomes); they were mentally ill in higher 
proportions than previously; and individuals who were abusing or had abused drugs 
began to become more prevalent in the population. 3 

A number of reasons have been offered for the growth in the number of 
homeless persons and their increasing visibility. Many cities demolished skid rows 
to make way for urban development, leaving some residents without affordable 
housing options. 4 Other possible factors contributing to homelessness include the 
decreased availability of affordable housing generally, the reduced need for seasonal 
unskilled labor, the reduced likelihood that relatives will accommodate homeless 
family members, the decreased value of public benefits, and changed admissions 
standards at mental hospitals. 5 The increased visibility of homeless people was due, 
in part, to the decriminalization of actions such as public drunkenness, loitering, and 
vagrancy. 6 



1 Peter H. Rossi, Down and Out in America: The Origins of Homelessness (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1989), pp. 20-21, 27-28. 

2 Ibid., p. 34. 

3 Ibid., pp. 39-44. 

4 Ibid., p. 33. 

5 Ibid., pp. 181-194, 41. See, also, Martha Burt, Over the Edge: The Growth of 
Homelessness in the 1980s (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1992), pp. 31-126. 

6 Down and Out in America, p. 34; Over the Edge, p. 123. 
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In the 1980s, Congress first responded to the growing prevalence of 
homelessness with several separate grant programs designed to address the food and 
shelter needs of homeless individuals. 7 Then, in 1987, Congress enacted the Stewart 
B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (McKinney Act), which created a number of 
new programs to comprehensively address the needs of homeless people, including 
food, shelter, health care, and education (P.L. 100-77). The act was later renamed the 
McKinney- Vento Homeless Assistance Act (Me Kinney- Vento) in P.L. 106-400 after 
its other prominent sponsor, Bruce F. Vento. 8 

Among the programs authorized in the McKinney Act were four grants to 
provide housing and related assistance to homeless persons: the Emergency Shelter 
Grants (ESG) program, the Supportive Housing Demonstration program, the 
Supplemental Assistance for Facilities to Assist the Homeless (SAFAH) program, 
and the Section 8 Moderate Rehabilitation Assistance for Single Room Occupancy 
Dwellings (SRO) program. These four programs, administered by the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), were created to provide 
temporary and permanent housing to homeless persons, along with supportive 
services. Over the years, Congress has changed the makeup of the homeless 
assistance grants, but there are still four currently funded programs, three of which 
were part of the original McKinney Act. The four existing grants are the ESG 
program, the Supportive Housing Program (SHP), the Shelter Plus Care (S+C) 
program, and the SRO program. This report describes how HUD distributes the four 
homeless assistance grants. 



The Role of Congress 
and HUD in the Funding Process 

Since creating the four homeless assistance grants in 1987, Congress has played 
a decreasing role in how funds are allocated among them. Initially, from FY1987 to 
FY1994, Congress appropriated funds separately for each of the four programs. 
However, beginning in FY1995 and continuing to the present, Congress has 
appropriated one lump sum for all four programs, and HUD has then determined how 
those funds are distributed among the ESG, SHP, S+C, and SRO programs. (For a 
distribution of the grants from FY1987 through FY2007, see Table l .) 9 



7 These programs included the Emergency Food and Shelter Program (P.L. 98-8), the 
Emergency Shelter Grants Program (P.L. 99-591), and the Transitional Housing 
Demonstration Program (P.L. 99-591). In 1987, all three were incorporated into the Stewart 
B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (P.L. 100-77), although the Transitional Housing 
Demonstration Program was renamed the Supportive Housing Demonstration Program. 

8 For information about other programs created by the McKinney Act, see CRS Report 
RL30442, Homelessness: Targeted Federal Programs and Recent Legislation, coordinated 
by Libby Perl. 

9 In addition to funds for the four grant programs, the congressional appropriation has also 
at times contained funds for items like training and technical assistance, data collection, and 
the Interagency Council on Homelessness. These amounts make up a small percentage of 

(continued...) 




